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EDITORIAL. 


The recent resolution of the Aberdeen Libraries Com- 
mittee to stock shilling books, which was commented upon 
somewhat acidly by our contributor ‘“ Eratosthenes”’ last 
month, has aroused rather widespread interest. In particular 
it has given rise to an article in the Newsagent in which it is 
argued that the admirable policy of certain publishers in 
recent years of publishing standard works at cheap prices, 
has completely demoralised the argument for the lending 
department of public libraries as at present organised. As 
anybody can buy whole sets of books at a shilling a volume, the 
supposed necessity of a public institution providing books 
vanishes. The public library, if it is to retain its utility, 
ought to eschew such works and confine its function to more 
expensive works not attainable by persons of ordinary means ; 
and much else. This is an example of the rather cheap trade 
reasoning in which a certain type of journalist delights to 
indulge. The aim of the public library, in his view, is so to 
adjust its activities that it shall not spoil the chance of a book- 
seller selling one or two copies of a work in any given town. 
In actual fact its business is nothing of the kind ; it is to supply 
the representative literature, first of this country, and then of 
the world, so far as its limited means permit, and price is an 
entirely secondary or tertiary consideration. It would be as 
reasonable to exclude daffodils from public parks because 
bulbs are cheap, and every man who wants them can buy 
them for himself, as to exclude any great book from a library 
because it happens to be cheap. Writers often enunciate good 
principles from low motives, and the principles which should 
determine the librarian against the cheap book are the qualities 
of fragile paper, poor type, poor sewing and poorer binding, 
which must necessarily accompany cheap books. Cheap 
“ libraries,”” which parade in the guise of text books or manuals 
of knowledge, should be excluded for reasons already given in 
these pages; they pretend to do what in most cases it is 
impossible to do. Bishop Mandell Creighton, in addressing 
library students at the London School of Economics, stated 
as a postulate of reading, that the student should always go 
to the largest book on his subject, and that in an equal amount 
of time he would gain more knowledge from the large book 
than he would from any brief conspectus of his subject. The 
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fact that a journal should presume, from obviously inadequate 
knowledge, to question the utility of public lending libraries, 
in which shilling books form but an infinitesimal fraction of 
the stock, is surprising only to those among us who do not 
know that every journalist imagines he has been divinely 
inspired by Providence to expatiate upon libraries. 

* * * 


At the opening meeting of the Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion recently, various subjects of great interest came under 
discussion ; and one, in particular, seems to us to merit careful 
and sympathetic consideration. It was the manner in which the 
memory of library workers who have fallen in the war should 
be honoured. As will be seen from our correspondence, the 
suggestion we made last month has been adopted, and an 
album containing photographs of all men who are, or have been, 
on active service is to be compiled. We commend this effort 
to the notice of our readers who already know how much we 
appreciate the design. At the meeting a deeper note was 
struck—that a permanent memorial in some place peculiarly 
identified with librarianship, such as a sculptured tablet or 
an engraved brass to be placed on a wall in the British Museum, 
should record the service of our men. Many professions and 
callings are identified with a particular church, but librarian- 
ship has at present no such affiliation. Therefore, the British 
Museum naturally comes to our mind when such a memorial is 
suggested ; it is in the heart of the Empire, is known to all 
men, is imperial—there could be no better place. We think, 
too, that the Trustees and the Principal Librarian would lend 
a sympathetic hearing to such a project. All that is wanted is 
the initiative, and this should be taken by the Library Associa- 
tion, and no doubt will be when the matter is properly drawn 
to its attention. There is not a library worker living who 
would not gladly give a small sum for such a purpose, and no 
doubt library committees who have lost members of their 
staffs could be persuaded to help. The matter deserves 
attention now, for we cannot dream that the great services ot 
our saviours should pass from memory. 

* * * 


As we go to press we learn that Mr. MacAlister has seized 
an opportunity in a practical and generous manner. In the 
absence of meetings of the Library Association—whose 
moribundity his generosity prompts him to excuse—he has 
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arranged for an experimental reunion at the Royal Society of 
Medicine on 15th October, to which all library workers are 
invited. It is a very attractive prospect in which a com- 
fortable room and the use of the lantern and epidiascope are 
placed at the disposal of his guests for the discussion of library 
and cognate matters. Mr. MacAlister requires a dozen 
acceptances of his invitation as a condition of the meeting, 
and, if it proves to be successful, he will arrange for similar 
gatherings monthly. We are sure the number will have been 
forthcoming ; and we congratulate the President of the Library 
Association upon his happy inspiration and ourselves upon 
being able to meet our professional colleagues at a time when, 
more than ever in the history of our work, we stand in need of 
mutual support and advice. 
* * * 


The Early Closing Order has not been in operation long 
enough for us to appreciate its effect, if it has any, upon 
libraries. In some places, however, library committees are 
considering the earlier closing of libraries, and the hour of 
eight p.m. is suggested fairly generally. Only experiment 
can justify an opinion upon the question, but we venture 
to suggest that the long, dark, unocctpied evenings which now 
result for many shop workers make the open library more 
necessary than ever. Perhaps our readers who have given 
attention to the matter will favour us with their views ? 


Recently we attended an annual meeting of the Workers’ 
Educational Association at which were discussed some recom- 
mendations upon education in reference to after-war needs, 
which had been drawn up for submission to the committee of 
the Cabinet now “ sitting upon this question.’’ The meeting 
was held at a public library. The questions in debate involved 
the raising of school age to the minimum of fourteen years, 
a highway from the council elementary schools to the univer- 
sities, larger staffs of better paid teachers and smaller classes, 
compulsory whole or part-time secondary education for 
adolescents between fourteen and eighteen years or age, and 
similar interesting things. What emerged clearly from the 
discussion was the one-sided and narrow view taken of the 
word education. It was affirmed that the Association stood 
for general as opposed to merely vocational education; but 
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the whole attention was focussed upon the schools, and educa- 
tion apparently ceases when the boy or girl is eighteen or 
twenty. There was no reference to the public library system— 
to which the W.E.A. itself owes so much—as an integral part 
of education, or to the art gallery, museum or other similar 
necessary auxiliaries of learning. Such an omission emphasises 
the fact that if the public library is to be remembered in 
its rightful connexion with public education, librarians must 
now and energetically call attention to their claims and needs. 
We understand that at last the Library Association is endea- 
vouring to move in this matter, but before it will achieve any 
satisfactory results it must be whipped into action by its 
members. We would ask the members to consider whether 
or not they are satisfied with the present state cf affairs. 
If they are not it is their business to insist upon a more vigorous 
policy, and, moreover, an immediate policy. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF LIBRARY LIFE. 
MY “ TEMPORARIES.” 
GROWLS OF A MALE LIBRARIAN. 


My charming girls are ornamertal enough, but although they 
are sure that they can equal men at their work, they do not compete 
with them upon equal terms. I have ten of them, and firstly they 
find both the morning and afternoon too long: they must have 
ten minutes for lunch in the former and ten for tea in the latter. 
Thus in one week they lose twenty hours of work between them 
as compared with men. 


“Can I go at 12 instead of 1 every Thursday morning so that 
I can visit my young man, who is in hospital ?”’ was a gentle 
request proffered last week. 

A borrower recently had three overdue books in his possession 
simultaneously. Miss Chips advised him of the fact on three 
separate postal notices—one for each book ! 


Miss Floss is running my reference library. She sent away a 
Councillor the other day with the assurance that we did not possess 
any books on ventilation. I believe she looked for the woid in 
the author index ! 


As my unfeeling professional brethren will remark that these 
things are a .eflection upon my discipline and teaching, suffcit. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY POLICY AND PROVISION 
IN WALES. 


By D. Ruys Puiuips, F.L.A., Hon. Secretary of the Welsh 
Bibliographical Society. 


” acceding to the Editor’s request that we should write some- 
thing on this subject for THE LrBRaARY WORLD, we are con- 
fronted at th: outset by the consideration that, outside the 
National Library and the public libraries of two or three large 
towns, Wales can hardly be said to have a library policy at all. 
Moreover its library provision, like that of Ireland, is very in- 
adequate. In the circumstances, therefore, we can only give a 
rapid survey of the present conditions, suggest some remedies, 
and lay down certain principles. 


Apparently, the practical application of a broadly-conceived 
library policy is not an easy matter unless the power behind it is a 
Government Department or some central executive authority. 
It is still more difficult if the libraries are not sufficiently large to 
attract as administrators men of some culture and professional 
attainments, or sufficiently numerous to facilitate the establishment 
of a staff’s organization for the mutual study of pertinent library 
problems, th: adopticn of th: best modern methods, and the 
education of th: public in library ideals. 


So far Wales has not enjoyed the advantages of such an associa- 
tion, which is to be deplored the more as it has nothing in the form 
of a library board, or any other co-ordinating or driving power. 
It follows as a natural consequence that there has been little real 
professional training, and by that term we mean the training 
necessary to efficient library administration in Wales. Everything 
has been at sixes and sevens, with only a semblance of government 
by local committees. A few large towns, of which Cardiff is a 
bright example, have built up more or less efficient library systems, 
where good organizaticn and management have generally supplied 
incentives to progress in all that librarianship connotes. But these 
results have been attained only after many years of devoted effort 
in educating, to a high conception of its duty, the local public 
body that controls the purse. 


Where the financial position is healthy, the library system is 
very much what the responsible officials care to make it—so much 
depends on the personal equation. Library committees are 
made up, in the main, of business men who look at things from a 
business point of view, and expect certain results. Knowing 
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little about oe | economy or methods of administration, 
their restricted outlook frequently minimizes their usefulness, 
and, in consequence, they are unable to detect faults or realize 
the need of reform. Where the responsible official is fitted by 
temperament, accomplishments, <nd experience to direct, enthuse 
and advise, wonders cen be wrought in the way of training a com- 
mittee to take a broad end intelligent view of its responsibilities. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and no body of men, however ill- 
informed and restricted in visicn some of its members may be, will 
remain blind for any length of time to work unselfishly end efficiently 
done. It is, unfortunately, true that the fewness and poverty of 
the public libraries, the lack of some competent supervising authority, 
the consequent looseness in administraticn and narrowness of 
outlook of the administrators themselves, have grievously impaired 
the progress of the movement in many places in Wales. 
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Some idea of the straitened financial position of most of the 
public libraries of Wales and Monmouthshire may be gained from 
the income returns. Taking the largest libraries in each covnty, 
and indicating the number of branches in parentheses, we have 
the following list :—Holyhead, {124 ; Brynmawr, {78 ; Aberyst- 
wyth, £301; Llanelly, £490; Llandudno, {1,078 ; Bangor, {276; 
Colwyn Bay, £441; Wrexham, £345; Rhyl, £256; Cardiff (5), 
£7,862 ; Swansea (4), restricted to {2,100; Merthyr Tydfil (8), 
£1,093; Aberdare (3), £1,000; Barry, {938; Pontypridd (3), 
£625; Festiniog (1), £181; Newport (3), £1,737; Abergavenny, 

155; Newtown, {104; Llandrindod Wells, {130. From these 
res we gather that there are few public libraries, outside the 
county of Glamorgan, in a position to pay adequate salaries. 


It must be borne in mind, however, that in addition to these 
rate-aided institutions there are in Glamorgan and Monmouth a 
number of workmen’s libraries ‘‘ which manifest the extraordinary 
energy and power of self-help possessed by the Welsh miners "— 
as early as 1895 these libraries had cost upwards of £30,000, and the 
number of volumes approximated 30,000—and privately-endowd 
libraries, of which the Glyndwr Institute at Machynlleth, the 
Prichard Jones Institute at Newborough, in Anglesey, and the 
Ceiriog Institute in Denbighshire are conspicuous examples. 


For reasons already hinted at, there is lacking in the Principality 
a true conception of public library ideals, as these are understood 
in parts of England and in the United States. There has never 
been a national crusade in favour of general library provision, and 
the subject has hardly been mentioned at the gatherings of the 
National Eisteddfod, or the denominational conferences. It is 
true that Wales is, in the main, an agricultural country, and there- 
fore comparatively poor ; it is equally true that the people in general 
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are great readers, though public libraries are few. Where con- 
siderable wealth exists as, for instance, in the South Wales coal- 
field, there also the three largest public libraries are ; though no 
streams of gold have reached the library coffers in the form of 
endowments. 


It is a land of very efficient Sunday Schools, and around these 
the mental development of the working classes has centred. Indeed, 
as Sir Owen Edwards pointed eut recently, the Sunday School has 
been in a very real sense the people’s university: it has supplied 
them with a weekly discussion-class of a type quite unknown 
elsewhere. Add to this the provision of literature (in the Victorian 
era) by the itinerant bookseller and the better-known itinerant 
minister—who, having got his treatise, collection of sermons, or 
anthology of poems through the press, would take a lecturing tour 
in order to sell his books to the responsive country people—and you 
have some conception of the kind of literary fare that brightened 
the early days of hundreds of men who have risen to positions of 
influence, such as the present Secretary of State for War, and the 
Prime Minister of Australia. 


The travelling bookseller has, during the last twenty years, 
given way to the Denominational Book Agencies which supply 
monthly by post, from Bangor, Carnarvon, Cardiff, and Swansea 
thousands of packets of the magazines, commentaries, biographies, 
etc., printed by the Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, and 
Wesleyans for their own adherents. During the same period the 
collier and the quarryman have come forward as book-buyers. 
The Welsh collier buys more books than any other class of worker ; 
and not only does he buy more, but the books he buys are frequently 
of a profound character, embracing the best in English and Welsh 
literature. Professor J. M. Jones’s Welsh Grammar (published b 
the Clarendon Press at 13s. 6d.) was on many a collier’s shelf 
before it reached the libraries. With it in the miner’s house are 
found well-thumbed copies of the latest works on philosophy and 
theology. Even Fraser’s ‘‘ Golden Bough,” one of the greatest 
productions of our era, is there in a series of costly volumes. But 
the advantages of the Glamorgan miner, who lives*nearjlarge book- 
shops and earns good wages, are not all shared by the poorer quarry- 
man, and still less by the farm labourer. 


We have referred to the absence of a supervising body or 
board of control, and to the fact that the librarians and others 
responsible for public and proprietary library administration in 
Wales have never met together to compare notes and formulate 
a policy. One of the results of this indifference is that the public 
men who make sacrifices on behalf of the workmen’s and the few 
other libraries of the country are always labouring in the dark, 
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without stimulus or guidance from those who are competent to 
give it. Their only glimpse of the larger library movement is 
gained by an occasional visit to the Cardiff, Swansea, or other large 
libraries, where up-to-date catalogues of English and Welsh 
literature and other apparatus are open for inspection. It has been 
the fashion in the past to ignore the “ custodian ” type of library 
worker,with the result that unlike the inspector of nuisances and 
the attendance officer, he has had no organization to appeal to, and 
no medium for professional improvement. 


When the present war is over, it is to be hoped that we shall 
have sufficient energy left to bring into being an organization— 
affiliated to the Library Association—which shall include all the 
leading enthusiasts in library work, both lay and professional. 
Such a society should have on its council representatives of the 
committees and staffs of Po workmen’s, proprietary, national, 
university, county school, training college and other libraries. 
Mr. L. Stanley Jast said recently that ‘“‘ while librarians are com- 

tent to run libraries, they could not run the library movement.” 

me of the best libraries in Wales are under the control of men 
who are outside the library profession. One of the most repre- 
sentative collections of historical and educational books in the 
country—which has been singled out for mention time after time 
by the Chief Inspector of Schools—is situated in the oldest of our 
training colleges for women teachers, and we know of a no more 
far-sighted and enthusiastic librarian than the principal of that 
institution. 


The future library policy of the Principality must be governed 
largely by the peculiar conditions of the country. It should never 
be forgotten that outside certain well-defined areas along the Border, 
and a few towns and districts like South Pembrokeshire, Wales is 
still to a very large extent a bilingual area, and, what is more 
pertinent to the subject in hand, it ts to the interest of education in 
the widest sense that it should remain so. With some exceptions, 
this condition of affairs has never yet been courageously faced by 
those who are responsible for library administration—the educa- 
tional authorities, on the other hand, devote great attention to 
bilingual training—and there is testimony enough that this short- 
sighted policy has retarded the library movement in many ways. 
The librarian ceases to be a public servant, and becomes something 
akin to a public nuisance, when he dons the mantle of the oracle 
and ignores national movements and aspirations. It may be 
expedient to turn one’s back upon a difficult problem, but that 
attitude only leaves it still unsolved. In these things the school- 
master is a safer guide. 


(To be continued.) 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS. 
THE PRELIMINARY TEST. 


The Preliminary Tests of the Library Association, the 
second of which was held on October 11th, are apparently still in 
the experimental stage, and, because of the nature of the examina- 
tion, it is difficult to see how it can be standardised satisfactorily. 
The object of the test, as we have heard on several occasions, is to 
prove the candidate’s possession of an ordinary education and 
common sense, in order to weed out all who possess neither of 
these qualities in sufficient amount. The papers set at this last 
examination were on the whole extremely simple, and we hope 
sincerely that they may be made the model minimum to be re- 
quired of candidates. In a three hours’ examination two papers 
were set, the first-of which asked for definitions of contemporary 
terms such as “ Anzac,” “‘ Strafer” and ‘‘ Seaplane”; required 
the titles, authors and subjects of four books read by the student, 
with an essay of two hundred and fifty words upon one of them ; 
prescribed a dictation exeicise from The Times ; required charac- 
teristic notes on several famous men such as Wordsworth, Michel 
Angelo and Lord Kelvin ; enquired the whereabouts of certain 
well-known cities and mountains ; and asked for four of the most 
important events in the history of England. These were simple 
enough, but the test for the unfortunate candidate was the putting 
into correct form of ill-constructed sentences from Lecky, Disraeli, 
and various writers in the Library Association Record, which last 
the examiners thus ironically point out to be a very illiterate 
periodical. The second paper had five modest arithmetical problems 
the supreme difficulty of which may be gauged from the following :— 

“A boy bought a knife for 2s. 6d. and sold it afterwards for 

gd. 210 marbles worthjafrd. a dozen};,what did he lose by 

the 
We hope the thirty or forty young ladies who sat for the examina- 
tion, having overcome this most intricate problem, may not be 
pronounced quite fit to keep the books and statistics of the largest 
public library in the country! An exercise in punctuation (which 
we presume was especially intended for the feminine candidates), 
a question about the relative composition and equipment of the 
armies of Alfred, Edward III., Oliver Cromwell, and Sir Douglas 
Haig, and one on commercial geography, completed the second 
paper. On the whole the test was comprehensive and satis- 
factory ; our only criticism, and that a serious one, is that the 
standard set is the absolute minimum. Any fourth standard 
elementary school boy who could not pass with flying colours 
upon those papers ought to receive a thorough chastisement 
with whatevei equivalent of the birch now exists in these schools. 


A LONDON STUDENT. 
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HENRY WILFRED CHECKETTS. 


A web was woven at the Loom of Fate; 
Enmeshed were we within its subtle strands, 
Till torn asunder by War’s ruthless hands 

And from communion sadly separate. 

Yet, not entirely are we desolate ; 

For, while we serve with love our native lands, 
Our hearts remember still the firm-knit bands 
Of Friendship ; and the bitterness of Hate 

No crevice of our souls may e’er invade. 

Glad days have gone ; glad days will come again ; 
By intervening horrors undismayed, 

We wait until the gracious moment when 

The hosts that are to mortal hurt arrayed 
Shall scatter and begin the Peace of Men. 


So runs a sonnet, addressed by Harry Checketts to a German 
friend, which he sent to me soon after he enlisted in the Birmingham 
Pals Battalion of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment hard upon the 
declaration of war. To-day the words have a new tragic significance, 
since the “ verie perfect knight” who wrote them laid down his 
life for England on the Western Front on September 3rd, when 
yet the ‘‘ Peace of Men ”’ had hardly glimmered upon the horizon. 


He was a son of Birmingham ; born there on 1st December, 
1885, in the suburb of Sparkbrook. His education began at the 
Arden Road Board School, but before he had completed his four- 
teenth year he carried a foundation scholarship at the famous 
King Edward VI.’s Grammar School at Camp Hill, where in the 
two years that followed he won more than the average number of 

rizes and high distinction amongst his fellows. Physically the 
ad was cut out for success ; high forehead, deeply-set thoughtful 
eyes, strong jaw and square chin, a low, well-modulated voice, and 
a sureness of manner marked him out as one of more than usual 
character ; and—to quote Mr. Walter Powell-—“ he grew to be a 
man of exceptionally high character.”” I do not know what drew 
him into librarianship, except his love of the finer things in books 
which was always prominent in his speech and letters ; but in 1900 
he became an assistant in the Library of Birmingham University, 
and subsequently became sub-librarian there. With the developing 
of the public library system at Birmingham, which began when the 
present Chief Librarian was appointed, and which is gradually 
raising that city again to the pre-eminent place it once held among 
British systems, Checketts was appointed chief assistant in the 
Central Lending Library. It speaks eloquently for his merit 
that within two years he was placed in charge of the library at 
Constitution Hill, and when I met him in that unique church-like 
library I remember his enthusiasm for the possibilities of good work 
it offered. He left this position to enter the Army in the early 
autumn of I9r4. 
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Such is the bare essential skeleton on which his life was built, 
and that life had a hundred interests and activities. On leaving 
school, he became secretary of Camp Hill Old Edwardians Associa- 
tion, and for a time was one of the editors of the ‘“‘ Old Edwardians 
Magazine.”” An appreciation and a portrait appeared in that 
journal when he resigned his dual office. Social questions and the 
education of the people were matters that occupied him incessantly ; 
he joined the Independent Labour Party ; was on the Committee 
of the Birmingham Branch of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion ; and he won worthy laurels as “ Prime Minister,’’ and later as 
“Leader of the Opposition ’’ of the important debating society 
at Digbeth Institute known as the Digbeth Parliament. Nor did 
he once cease from self-education. He was a member of the two 
chief literary and debating societies of his city, the Birmingham 
and Edgbaston Debating Society and the Central Literary Associa- 
tion, the last a rather exclusive body to which he was elected upon 
the nomination of his Chief. 

When, eight or nine years ago, I was casting about for men 
amongst whom to found the Midland Branch of the Library Assis- 
tants’ Association, Checketts was pointed out to me as a man 
eminently fitted to lead in such a cause. I got to know him, and 
from then untila monthor two ago, we were regular correspondents. 
His enthusiasm was real and infectious ; in a few weeks he and Mr. 
Ewart Owen had persuaded a score or so of their fellows to join the 
cause ; persuaded Mr. Capel Shaw to allow them to meet at the 
Reference Library; secured the interest of Mr. Walter Powell, 
Mr. S. Pitt, and other librarians in the district ; and brought into 
being a branch association, which though small, was perhaps the 
most virile and energetic of all the excellent branches of the L.A.A. 
He was its first chairman, and read the first formal paper before the 
branch on ‘“‘ The Library in Utopia,” one worthy of its subject in 
thought and concise expression. Shortly after he was elected to 
the Council of the L.A.A., and when it was decided to elect a vice- 
president from the provinces, Checketts was unanimously voted 
to that office. He took the work seriously ; he came to London 
for annual meetings ; and became from the first an enthusiast for 
the Easter Schools. It was at the first Easter School at Brussels 
that some of us first appreciated fully his strength of character, 
his joyous outlook, his love of things beautiful. And afterwards at 
all times he was full of initiative, of good counsel, and sound opinion 
on all matters connected with our work. Improving himself 
continuously asa successful student in the L.A. Examinations, 
he strove too, so far as his influence reached, to stimulate others, and 
to raise their level intellectually and materially. He had a ready 
pen, a fertile imagination, and that poetic quality which accom- 
panies many men who are also thoroughly practical. 

Before he went we often discussed literary matters, but the 
matters of the spirit were seldom upon his lips, although I felt 
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that they were often present with him. In this connexion it is 
interesting to remember that he was a prominent member of the 
famous Carr’s Lane Chapel, where for some time he was secretary 
to ‘“‘ Number Ten,” a class well-known even outside the borders of 
Birmingham. 

Much more might be written, but this is perhaps enough to 
show that in his grave are buried fair achievements and much 
fairer hopes, and it is with a feeling of deep personal sadness and 
gratitude that these few poor paragraphs are consecrated to his 
memory. 


In conclusion I may be permitted to add a later version of the 
sonnet which stands at the head of this notice. One does not 
often prefer revisions of poems, and in this case I think no great 
improvement has been effected; but he thought so, and the 
changes in words do convey a certain new shade of meaning :— 


TO FRAULEIN J. 


A web was woven in the loom of Fate ; 
Enmeshed were we within its subtle strands. 
Now torn asunder by War’s ruthless hands 
We still will guard our love inviolate. 

For not entirely are we desolate ; 

Since while we singly serve our native lands 
Our hearts are held within the firm-knit bands 
Of Friendship ; and in thought we re-create 
Occasions past whose memories cannot fade, 
Glad days have been ; glad days will come again. 
By intervening horrors undismayed 

We wait in trust until within our ken 

Hosts that are now to mortal hurt arrayed 
Shall scatter to begin the Peace of Men. 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DeaR ERATOSTHENES, 

At Pantagruel’s birth, Gargantua, you will remember, was 
dreadfully perplexed : thinking of his poor wife dead in childbed 
he cried like a cow, then remembering his pretty rogue of a son he 
laughed like a calf. At the recent Annual Meeting, when I observed 
the Council’s methods of doing business, I laughed like a calf; 
only to weep like a cow when, later, I bethought myself of the 
Association’s welfare and our future. I became sad because the 
Council waste time ; because they cannot or will not learn how to 
conduct their business with order and decision. No administra- 
tive body of the Council’s size can make progress without observing 
rules of debate and business method. 
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WHEN THE COUNCIL'S REPORT IS NOT THEIR REPORT. 

For example, the Annual Report ought to be considered, by 
standing order, at a quarterly meeting, which means a full meeting, 
of the Council. This is essential to persuade the majority of the 
councillors to decide upon its final form, with acquiescence, if not 
with full agreement, and so to avoid dissension when it is submitted 
to the general meeting. This course is too business-like to adopt. 
What happens? The Hon. Secretary, when submitting the report 
to the last annual business meeting, in clear and deliberate language 
told us that it was the revised—-the considered —report of the 
whole Council. Whereupon the report is sharply criticised by 
many speakers in a debate of some length, and, with two exceptions, 
all the critics are councillors. This well-considered, well-revised 
report, the work (we are told) of the whole Council, was cut to 
pieces by its makers. What would happen to a local committee 
when submitting a report to a town council, if they forthwith pro- 
ceeded to quarrel among themselves about the accuracy or the 
wisdom of it, before the very people they wish to persuade to 
adopt it ? Of course their report would be referred back in double- 
quick time. And if our Council make such a muddle of their 
report next year, I hope some membe: will move that it be referred 
back to them for reconsideration. The Council must be taught 
to thrash out their differences in private, not to display them to a 
bewildered and dispirited Association. 

WITHOUT LAWS, WHO WOULD BE ABIDING ? 

Another point. Nearly every year when this report is sub- 
mitted, the chairman of the annual business meeting must rule, on 
the spur of the moment, whether it can be referred back, or revised, 
or disapproved. A proper standing order would settle this point 
once for all, and make the chairman’s duty clearer, easier and 
pleasanter. Nothing so sensible is done. Some chairmen, arguing 
that the report is a record of work accomplished, rule that it cannot 
be revised or even disapproved ; others that it can be disapproved, 
in whole or part, but not revised ; still others that it can be revised. 
The same chairman has ruled differently at different meetings. 
Mr. Jast, speaking as hon. secretary in his best “‘ What I have 
said I have said ’’ manner, has argued several times that the report, 
being a record, cannot be revised. Thi: year, speaking as a pro- 
vincial councillor who could not be present at the council meeting 
when the report was considered, he proposed and carried a revision. 
And this muddled debating is repeated year after year for want of a 
simple order instructing the chairman what can or cannot be done 
with the report. 

ACROBATIC BUSINESS. 

After the meeting I rapped a councillor’s knuckles for this 
disorderly procedure. He told me the Council did all their business 
in the same way. For example, an important question of policy is 
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debated fully and decided. There the matter should end. But 
the defeated side naturally dislikes being beaten, and will strive 
to reopen the debate. To prevent this all business councils pass a 
standing order forbidding any attempt to rescind a decision within 
a stated period, unless by consent of two-thirds of the members 
present at a meeting, after notice of the intention to rescind has 
been given on the agenda paper. Our Council have no such rule. 
Apparently, in any controversy on our business, that side wins 
which can wrangle longest. Again, for example, a simple rule 
should determine whether our solicitor should be asked foi his 
opinion by a councillor directly or through the Association's 
officers. But no guiding rule exists. My friend tells me that the 
whole, or very nearly the whole, of the last Council meeting was 
devoted to wrangling about business which had been settled a 
short time ago, and about a trumpery point of etiquette in con- 
nexion with the hon. solicitor. 

If this is true, the Council are past praying for. As a body of 
business men elected to conduct business they belong to Gilbert 
and Sullivan ; except that Sullivan could have got no harmony 
from them, and Gilbert would have thought them too gross a 
caricature even for comic opera. 


A DREAM OF HOME. 

You may like to read this letter, which I received a day or 
two ago. ‘ Dear ——, We left the trenches last evening, and 
reached our billets at ——— very late, so tired that I felt I should 
never wake up again if I fell asleep. There I met B——- S——, 
just over from home for the first time. I was glad to see him 
again, although I could scarce pay heed to the few words he said 
because I was stupid with sleep. But I imagine the sight of 
him, and the memories he called up of our meetings in London, 
set me dreaming. And I found myself strolling along the Strand 
—ye gods, how good it was to be in the Strand again !—on the 
way to visit our headquarters for the first time after coming home. 
Just inside the door stood a boy in buttons, and, being strange to 
the place, I asked him for the secretary’s office. She was engaged. 
Would I wait in the smoking-room? On entering I was taken 
aback to see that the room—this smoking room !—belonged to our 
Association. I saw on the walls a long series of portrait groups, 
taken at ou: conferences. What jolly memories the sight of them 
conjured up. Here we all were beneath the Senate House 
at Cambridge. I recollected Duff Brown taking me for a 
walk through some of the college gardens; our quaint “ digs” 
in the college; and how we laughed over the cold annual 
dinner in King’s Hall. And all the other meetings. Over the 
mantelpiece was a fine portrait, Dr. Garnett to the very life; I 
remember him looking just like that when he received us at the 
B.M. Elsewhere in the room were the portraits of Chancellor 
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Christie, Panizzi, Duff Brown, Wright, and other men of light and 
leading in the past days of bibliography and librarianship ; besides 
others to remind us of foreign colleagues, of Leopold Delisle, Dziatzko, 
Putnam, Dewey, and the rest of them. In a word it was our room ; 
our history. 

“THESE MARBLE HALLS. 

“Having recovered somewhat from my astonishment I called 
Buttons back. ‘ Does the Association rent this room?’ I asked. 
‘The whole building belongs to the Association, sir?’ replied 
Buttons. ‘ Heavens! how can they afford it, to keep it up?’ I 
gasped. ‘ Well, it’s like this, you see, sir; the best part o’ the 

lace is let, and the hincome pays all exes.’ My amazement grew. 

is was a new Association I was returning to; an Association 
with faith, courage, audacity. I asked the boy to show me 
round the apartments reserved for us. We passed through the 
smoking-room to a long narrow room; this was the library—a 
really delightful apartment. I could not conceal my gratification 
when I saw that we owned so many books. Buttons explained, 
however, that all the books did not belong to us, although we had 
the use of them ; the libraries of the L.A.A. and the Bibliographical 
Societies and the Museums’ Association were conjoined. However, 
I was well content to see so fine an array. The amalgamation of 
these libraries naturally led me to discover that the Panizzi 
Club, the L.A.A., the Museums’ Association, and the Bibliographical 
Society, all made this place theit headquarters. One fact I elicited 
delighted me : this library of ours was fitted up, both for day and 
evening use, as a model reference library. The small tables were 
standard ; the lighting was scientifically perfect ; all, in fact, was so 
well-planned and wrought, that a librarian could bring any of his 
Committee into it and show them what a reference library ought to be. 

“The next apartment was a meeting hall large enough to seat 
about two hundred; it was used for the monthly and general 
meetings, or as an examination room. A movable partition 
converted it, on occasion, into two class-rooms. Every equipment 
for lecturing and teaching, including lantern and screens, was 
provided. Adjoining the hall was a small museum of library and 
museum appliances, collected for the use of teachers. (I forgot to 
tell you that the library contained a large file of building plans). 

“THE CLUBBABLE LIBRARIAN. 

“Buttons then showed me into the Council room ; very hand- 
some, well fitted and arranged, and I felt very pleased with it. 
Near by was a comfortable and charming room reserved for lady 
members. Our part of the building contained all that was necessary 
for public meetings, social gatherings, informal meetings and club 
meetings, classes, examinations, and all else; in short, the 
Association had become clubbable, we had made a home for 
ourselves, and one felt that the Association was a permanent body, 
fit to accomplish an enduring work. 
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“‘THE NEW SPIRIT. 

“By this time the secretary was disengaged. I found her ina 
well-appointed office, where all the secretarial work was done. 
Having finished my formal business with her, I asked whether the 
Association’s editorial department was still at Portsmouth, and the 
educational department still in Edinburgh. ‘No,’ she replied ; 
‘all that belongs to the bad old days. And,’ she added with a 
laugh, ‘ our fighting department in the North-West is closed too.’ 
‘Good,’ I said, ‘how did you manage to do that?’ ‘Simply 
enough,” she said; ‘the Council do not now allow anybody to 
speak more than once on the same point. That made an end of 
Jack-in-a-boxism. Don’t laugh at a useful word,’ she proceeded ; 
“ when councillors could speak as often as they liked, some of them 
who couldn’t sit still were called Jacks-in-a-box, because they 
were continually popping-up to say the same thing over and over 
again. Now they must say all they want to say at one time and in 
a limited time.” ‘What you tell me is wonderful,’ I replied ; 
‘there is a new spirit in the Association.’ ‘ That new spirit is a 
part of the great change wrought in the nation by the war,’ she 
retorted. ‘ The war wasa salutaryscourge. It drove the parasites, 
the idlers, the procrastinators, the do-nothings, the helpless, the 
faithless and the hopeless out of affaiis. A new energy has taken 
the place of ———.’ But I can remember no more. An infernal 
clatter dissipated the millenium—and the Strand, too, alas—and I 
awoke. Curse revelly! After the trenches a hay bed is real 
good ; but I feel now that I never can love wine or women or any 
mortal thing so well as my bed at home. Dear bed! when I next 
see it I will smooth it and stroke it and do quite a ritual over it, 
and in the morning if any fool sounds revelly murder will be done. 
Yours very sincerely ——. 

“Au revoir.” ZENODOTUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.” 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


| Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. 

At Bristol it has been decided to close the libraries an hour 
after sunset, and, as has been the experience at Edinburgh and other 
places, a considerable correspondence in opposition has appeared 
in the local press. 

The Carnegie Trustees are financing an experiment in school 
and rural libraries in Carnarvonshire. They are giving assistance 
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for a period of five years, such assistance to include the acquisition 
and equipment of a central repository, the purchase of books and 
boxes for dispatch, and the expenses of maintenance. In return 
the Trustees require after the experimental period that the scheme 
shall be maintained by other funds. The total after cost is esti- 
mated at from £300 to {400 per annum. The Carnarvonshire 
Education Committee has the scheme in hand, and the libraries 
are to be established in schoois, not only for the children but for 
the general community. 

A deputation recently waited upon the Edinburgh Libraries 
Committee to protest against the closing of the libraries at dusk. 
The Chairman explained that the windows had been darkened, and 
it had been recommended that the Public Library and its branches 
be closed at 9 o’clock p.m. It was difficult to keep them open 
later, because the staff was composed almost entirely of women, 
and it was not thought right to keep them after that hour. We 
understand that the deputation agreed with the views of the 
Committee. 

The late Mr. J. A. Harvie-Brown, of Dunipace, Larbert, has 
bequeathed his extensive and valuable library at Dunipace House 
to the city of Edinburgh. Mr. Harvie-Brown was widely known 
as an authority on natural history subjects, particularly those 
relating to bird life, and was the author of several standard works. 
One of his earliest books, dealing with the squirrel in Scotland, 
became so scarce that when the late Queen Victoria expressed a 
wish to possess a copy it was found impossible to procure one for 
Her Majesty. Mr. Harvie-Brown’s library holds hundreds of rare 
volumes, and, as regards natural history literature, is probably un- 
equalled by any private library in Scotland. 

We are interested to learn that the Gladstone Library of the 
National Liberal Club is to be removed to the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, where it will be housed for the present. 

The Glasgow City Libraries are doing a very large amount of) 
work in spite of the war. During the first week in October 42,047 | 
volumes were issued, a daily average of 8,339. We believe this — 
record to be unsurpassed by any library in the United Kingdom,’ 
or in Europe. 

At Hackney an association has been started to be known as 
the Hackney Readers’ War Savings Association, which is to be 
conducted by the libraries’ staff. The officials of the various 
libraries will sell the coupons in the course of their daily work. 
The four libraries of the borough will thus bring a War Savings 
Association within the reach of every inhabitant. 

We understand that the librarian of the Lowestoft Public 
Library has intimated to the Town Council that, in deference to 
the desire of the Council to reduce the staff for purposes of economy, 
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he would resign his position. The total income of the Library is 
about £577, and the meanness of the Town Council in accepting 
a resignation, which would affect so infinitesimal a saving as a 
salary paid from such an income would amount to, has not been 
equalled by anything in library affairs that has come to our know- 
ledge since war began. 


A member of the Sheffield Libraries Committee, Mr. F. B. Gill, 
has written a long letter to the Sheffield Telegraph, objecting to the 
purchase for £300 of some materials which had been brought 
together by the late Mr. Ronksley for a History of Bradfield and 
Boisterstone. He points out that the expenditure upon the 
libraries has been so seriously curtailed that the general efficiency 
of the library system is being considerably impaired, that the 
seventeen members of the staff on military duty have been replaced 
by young boys and girls, or not at all, the libraries’ hours have 
been curtailed, and “in every direction the Committee is less 
able to serve the public than formerly.” He concludes :— 

“Considering the importance of Sheffield amongst the cities of 

Europe, it must be a matter of regret to all right-thinking citizens that 

our Central Library is so utterly inadequate I do not mean the build- 

ings. That does not matter so much as the poverty and inadequacy 
of our provision of the world’s great books We are told that 
following on the warthere is to be ‘an era of reconstruction.” 

The public library movement began 60 years ago, at the era of the 

Crimean War. When the present war is over our libraries, if they are 

properly performing their function, should have a far-reaching in- 

fluence on the intellectual life of this great centre. By no stretch of the 
imagination can such a purchase as has been pressed upon the com- 
mittee be likely to quicken our intellectual life.” 


The Southampton Libraries Committee administers an in- 
teresting scheme known as the Thomas Morgan Essay Competition, 
in which prizes of books are offered to children in classes between 
13 and 16, and 16 and 21 years of age respectively, for the best 
essays on subjects connected with Southampton. The current 
essays are to be upon “ Influences of the War upon Southampton.” 
and “‘ The part Southampton has played in the History of the 
Nation.’’ The scheme and the subjects seem to us to be very good. 


The Wallasey Public Libraries are supplying the Military 
Hospital, which has been established in the new Town Hall, with 
a book case which will be kept supplied with books for the use of the 
inmates. 


Warwickshire is the latest county to accept a system of rural 
libraries from the Carnegie Trustees for an experimental period of 
five years. The Trustees offered approximately {£5,000 on a 
reasonable assurance from the County Education Committee that 
at the conclusion of the experimental period the scheme would 
be maintained out of other funds. The estimated annual cost 
after the first five years, is {500 or {600. 
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The Welsh Department of the Board of Education has issued a 
very interesting publication on school libraries entitled ‘“‘ A Nation 
and Its Books.”” It deals particularly with books and subjects in 
Welsh. The greater part of the work has been compiled by Mr. D. 
Rhys Phillips, Welsh Librarian of Swansea. 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY 


SINGLETON, Bomb. A., Chorley Public Library (West Lancashire 
Royal Field Artillery). 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. HENRY Bonp, Borough Librarian of Portsmouth, is 
contributing a series of thoughtful articles to the Victoria Road 
Congregational Church Magazine at Portsmouth, on literature 
and the war. Mr. Bond achieves a record in one sentence, which 
contains no fewer than 120 words. When these are unravelled, 
however, what he says is found to be worth the trouble involved, 
and the articles should stimulate interest in the libraries. 

An interesting and very humorous article written by D1. E. A. 
BAKER, on “ The Relapse of English,” appeared in the October 
issue of The Atheneum. 2 


NOTES. 


At the suggestion of the Chief Engineer of the Diamler Com- 
pany, Coventry, a number of apprentices recently paid a visit to 
the Coventry Reference Library. 

In a lengthy and interesting letter to The Times Literary 
Supplement, Dr. Hagberg Wright, Librarian of the London Library, 
draws attention to a difficulty which all libiarians have experienced 
in a greater or less degree. He says: ‘‘ In my capacity of librarian 
I am a large buyer of books, and I endeavour to obviate the pur- 
chase of what is unsuitable by ordering on ‘ approval ’ by the lists 
I see or receive. Sometimes a publisher assents to this narrage- 
ment ; it is conceded as a special favour ; sometimes I am met with 
a rebuff in the shape of ‘ publishers will not lend.’ As similar 
refusals and restrictions are of daily occurrence, there are large 
numbers of books which must be bought on the strength of their 
titles and the prestige of a well-known firm.” He also complains 
that “ Foreigners have often asked me to recommend them a 
bookshop where they could see the new publications in literature, 
science, and history ; but I have only been able to give them an 
unsatisfactory reply. In this respect Dublin and Edinburgh are 
in aivance of the Metropolis.”” These things result from a general 
lack of co-operation between bookseller and publisher, which 
reacts upon both and upon would-be purchasers, especially in the 
case of valuable works of reference, and Dr. Wright pleads for a 
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readjustment of the present illiberal system. Finally, Dr. Wright 
advocates the opening of depots of English books in Moscow and 
Petrograd, where there is a great and growing demand for English 
literature which at present is inadequately met. 

Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister continues the correspondence, and 
relates how he and others founded at the Library Bureau, twenty 
years ago, a regular exhibition of current new books. The method 
succeeded for a time, and would have continued a success but for 
the falling-off of publishers who apparently grew tired of the 
scheme. Lack of imagination has been, we fear, a very common 
failing of publishers, and these two letters are additional evidence 


of that fact. 

In the Pharmaceutical Journal Mr. F. W. Gamble gives a brief 
list of books which “‘ may be regarded as forming a suitable nucleus for 
the scientific library of the post graduate (pharmacist).’’ These are :— 

Halliburton’s ““ Handbook of Physiology ” 
Hammarsten’s ‘‘ Text book of Physiological Chemistry ” 
Mellor’s ‘‘ Inorganic Chemistry.” 

Richter’s ‘‘ Organic Chemistry.” 

Curtis’ ‘‘ Essentials of Practical Bacteriology.” 

Emery’s “ Clinical Bacteriology and Hematology.” 
Quain’s “ Dictionary of Medicine.” 

“The Year Book of Pharmacy.” 

The Medical Annual. 

The Lancet. 

The British Medical Journal. 


REVIEWS. 
LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


FOLKARD, HENRY TENNYSON. Wigan and District : a Local Record. 


83pp. Royal 8vo. 1916. 

An edition limited to roo copies of the catalogue of the local collection 
formed at Wigan by its late lamented Chief Librarian. Mr. Folkard quotes 
from the articles on ‘ Local Collection Problems,”” which have appeared in 
Tue Liprary Wor Lp, the dictum, “‘ Get everything and leave its evaluation 
to posterity,” as the method of the acquisition of the collection. The cata- 
logue, which is uniform with the large catalogue of the Wigan Reference 
Library, shows a liberal interpretation of this idea, and is an invaluable index 
to every possible kind of local record which by the widest extension of the 
words may be said to be within the purview of a library. It is divided into 
five parts, i.e.. 1, Wigan and district authors ; 2, Works relating to Wigan ; 
3. Works printed in Wigan, but not written by local authors, with a list of 
Wigan printers; 4, List of prints, photographs and paintings of Wigan 
streets and buildings, and portraits of public men; 5, Wigan and district 
maps and plans, photographic groups and commemoration of public events, 
with a list of local pottery, medals, etc. Analytical entries are used freely, 
and every author is described, the average entry being as follows :— 

HuGues (MaRK Tuomas; of Wigan, tutor and artist; died 1899). 

Dawn: a monthly magazine, etc.; edited by M. T. Hughes. 
8vo.: Wail 1870. 
It is a fitting finale to a life devoted almost exclusively to the service of Wigan 
and its libraries. 
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FICTION. 


HAMEL, FRANK. Tiger Wolves. Cr. 8vo., 328 pp. §s. net. 


Grafton & Co. Igr6. 

This book should secure a steady reading public for several reasons. It 
is a happy combination of a love story on modern lines, anda graphic account 
of a far away South African township, Wyndhoek. The local colouring has 
a rare touch of sincerity, one can visualise the tin shanties at the doors of 
which lazy Kaffir boys lolled, or black women crooned songs to their infants ; 
the lounge in the Northern Hotel with its cosmopolitan habitués, and garden 
replete with roseate flowers of the oleanders and rich magenta bougainvillias, 
scents, sunlight and gorgeous bird life, and the stretch of veld where golden- 
hued hills lay bathed in the rays of the setting sun. ‘‘ Tiger-Wolves,” how- 
ever, centralises at the lonely farm, where the apparent curse on the family of 
the hero is solved in a most ingenious manner, not without a dramatic tragedy 
which rivets the attention of the reader for many pages. The whole plot of 
the novel is hinged upon an interesting subject dealt with in the same author’s 
arresting book, ‘‘ Human Animals,”’ namely, ‘“‘ Lycanthropy,” the technical 
name for the pathological condition of a man who believes he has become an 
animal, and the word means literally, wolf man, A vivid description of a 
secret society of Kaffirs in the Drakensberg Mountains carries the mind 
away to mysterious rites which have been practised by almost every nation 
since the early ages of mankind. The present tendency to probe occultism, 
and the events of the last two years have widened enquiries made in this 
direction, and ‘‘ Tiger-Wolves ** may be recommended as a volume suitable 
for all classes of readers who wish to be carried away for a short time from the 
present happenings. The world war is not even hinted at. 

. ETHEL C. HARGROVE, F.R.G.S. 


REDGRAVE, SusAN. jane’s Husband. Cr. 8vo., pp. 306. 5s. net. 

Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 1g16. 

A daughter of middle-class people with a love of adventure in her veins 
is fascinated by the glamour and romance which she firmly believes surrounds 
gypsy life and, before she realises the plunge she is taking, she is engulfed 
by the affections of the dark-eyed. masterful gypsy, Phinney Mansfield. 
By dint of threat he extracts a promise of marriage from her, and having 
once given her word, she is too honourable to appeal to her family or others in 
authority to save her from the consequences of her own act. The story 
then concerns itself with the working out of the joint life of this curiously 
assorted couple. Jane is ever conscious that her husband has won her by a 
trick, and she does not conceal from him the aversion with which he inspires 
her. Gradually, however, his unswerving devotion and kindness make her 
ashamed of her attitude, and in spite of one or two breaks which threaten 
disaster, the marriage becomes a success. 

Incidentally there is a full and glowing account of the life led by gypsies of 
the highest rank in a super caravan, which apparently contains every modern 
comfort and in social surroundings equal in attractiveness if not superior 
to those usual to the best suburban dwellings. ‘‘ Jane’s Husband ”’ pictures 
caravan life in its most fascinating aspect. 

Wuyte, Apam Gowans. The Correct Thing. Cr. 8vo., pp. 311. 
5s. net. Grafton & Co. 1916. 

A young doctor, Leonard Stephen by name, whose professional instincts 
come before all personal considerations, finding that a matter of life and death 
depend on his paying a call upon a patient, leaves his newly-married wife. 
Norah, at the wedding reception and goes forth on duty intent. Naturally 
enough, Norah considers she has been treated with callous neglect, and on her 
husband’s return refuses to listen to his explanations. The marriage is 
marred, and before long the couple separate. Stephen throws up his career 
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in the country and goes to London, where he lives a lonely and cheerless 
existence, which, however, is presently brightened by two women, the lovable 
and unconventional Kitty Barry and the high-minded and pure-natured 
Phoebe, who is granddaughter to a quaint old character, Collenette. Stephen 
and Pheebe have to work out their salvation, for they are true soul-mates,and 
how theycometo doso isMr. Whyte’sstory,astory which is written witha keen 
insight into human nature and a strong grip of the realities. The reader 
feels that the author has little patience with the shams of life, and that he 
prefers to tell naked truths whether they are palatable to people of conven- 
tional ideas or not ; at the same time by the nature of the personalities with 
whom he deals nothing but the fundamentally good and high-minded enters 
into his scheme. This is a novel with a real problem of life wrought out in a 
masterful fashion. 
REPORTS. 


IMPERIAL. 
Toronto Pusiic Liprary. Thirty-Second Annual Report, 1915. 


Population, 500,000. Income $210,713 (£42,142) ; from local taxation, 
£28,257 ; from Carnegie Corporation, {5,00c. Expenditure, £34,585 ; books, 
periodicals and binding, £7,067 ; ies, £15,346; new buildings, &c., 
£6,072. Stock: Lending, 167,812; reference, 88,596. Issues: Lendi 
892,161, reference 363,622. Registered borrowers (registration 
three years), 66,653. 

The library works through a central library and thirteen branches. A 
record of a year of considerable activity ; three branch libraries are in process 
of building to the cost of which the Carnegie Corporation contributed $50,000. 
“ It is significant,” the report says, ‘‘ that in our plans we are abandoning all 
traditional forms of library architecture, and are going back to the grammar 
school type of the 17th century in England.”’ The library board gave an 
ambulance to the Canadian Red Cross Society, and the staff gave $500 for 
war relief in Belgium, Serbia, and Poland ; while war problems and activities 
have considerably exercised and interested readers. Members of the staff 
have visited Cleveland and Pittsburgh to study organisation ; the Canadian 
Collection has over-run its accommodation ; a circulating library with 2,000 
volumes of music has been opened ; work with children has flourished, and 
Miss Marie Shedlock gave her course on “ Story-Telling ” ; and the Toronto 
Public Library Association has met eight times with an average attendance of 
69. Plates illustrating a normal branch library, and a new branch as men- 
tioned above, with a plan of it, enhance the interest of the report. 


AMERICAN. 
PitTsBURGH. Twentieth Annual Report to the Trustees of the 

Carnegie Library, 1915. 

Population, 600,000. Income: $404,226.11 (/80,845)—from local 
taxation, {40,000 ; Carnegie endowment, £16,407 ; rentals, {14,644 ; Training 
School for Children’s Librarians, £1,865. Expenditure ; 472,996—-salaries, 
£44,897; the individual expenditures on books, periodicals, &c., are not 
shown. Stock: Lending 299,016; reference, 114,847. Issues: Lending 
1,355,980 ; reference, 372,594 (of which 128,596 has been counted, and the 
remainder is a “ conservative estimate ” of the use made of open shelves). 

In America, curiously, libraries are suffering from reduced appropriations, 
and Mr. Harrison W. Craver laments a reduction of about $60,000. Certain 
curtailments of the very extensive activities have been necessary ; children’s 
rooms have been closed at 6 p.m. instead of 9 p.m., various factory and 

layground delivery stations have been discontinued, book purchases have 
n reduced, and fiction-purchase abandoned, and the staff has been reduced. 
The libraries work through 132 agencies (1 central and 8 branch libraries, 2 
delivery stations, 106 schools, and 15 clubs) ; registered 15,833 borrowers last 
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year, and employs 200 library workers. The rt, which is beautifully 
produced, has an illustration of the fine central library, and one showing a 
deaf, dumb and blind pupil being taught to read. 


St. Louis Pusiic Lrprary. Annual Report, 1915-16. 

Population, 750,000. Income, $463,767 (£92,733) ; from local taxation, 
£56,380. Expenditure, £53,192—books, periodicals, and binding, £15,071 ; 
salaries, £30,037. Stock: Lending 333,911; reference 100,000. Issues: 
Lending, 1,832,272 ; reference 338,342. Kegistered borrowers (registration 
period 3 years) : 104,813. 4 

One can only use Dominie Sampson’s ejaculation, “ igious |" 
as one glances through the 136 closely-packed pages of this report. The 
system is a beehive of activity, serving with a staff of 260 one of the hybrid 
ter of the United States through no less than 204 agencies (7 libraries, 

1 delivery and deposit stations, 50 schools and 66 miscellaneous deposits) ; 
its reading rooms presenting 1 ,y65 periodicals “‘ many of which are duplicated 
from two to thirty seven times.’ Significant in this last connexion is this 
paragraph : “‘ The Mayor of St. Louis added 766 German newspapers and 
periodicals relating to the European War, which had been forwarded to him 
Sor distribution, to the number reported last year.” As only 69y of the entire 
number of periodicals are purchased, it would be interesting to know how 
much further the library acts as a German propaganda agency! It must be 
remembered, however, that St. Louis is one of the ‘‘ German” towns of the 
States. A large part of the report is taken up with a lucid and practical 
illustrated account of the bindery entitled, ‘‘ New Books for Old,” from the 
pen of Miss Mary E. Wheelock. We regret that want of space does not allow 
us to deal in detail with the many admirable features of Dr. A. E. Bostwick’s 
vigorous administration. 


Jamaica, New York City. QUEEN’s BorouGH Pustic LIBRARY. 

Report of the Chief Librarian, 1915. 

Population, 395,651. Income $181,033 (£36,206)—by local taxation 
and State grants, £31,477. Expenditure: Books, periodicals and binding, 
£7,331; salaries, £17,636. Stock: 214,916 volumes. Issues: — 
1,533,289; reference 60,450. Registered borrowers (registration peri 
five years), 104,125. 

The library has a staff of 106 persons and works through 97 agencies 
(20 branches, 18 stations, and 59 deposits). Features of this report are the 
introduction of a 40-hour time sheet for the staff ; a scheme of class visits to 
libraries for instruction in the use of the catalogue, and in the general use of 
books ; and the introduction of travelling library collections into prison. An 
elaborate and workable method of presenting branch statistics is described 
with a facsimile of the sheet used. We are particularly interested in the 
prison experiment, and quote from the paragraphs relating thereto :— 

“Mr. Philip Klein of the New York Prison Association. asked what 
the library could do for the prisoners in the Queen’s County Jail. Acon- 
ference was held with him and with the warden, Mr. Robert Barr, and 
it was decided that the library would send books for the use of men and 
women in jail. Great care was taken in their selection, and the work 
was begun. The librarians received enthusiastic and courteous help 
from everyone, and though at first a little fearful, they soon found that 

prisoners . . . are just the same human kind as the rest of us. ° 

Of the men 429 are registered borrowers, and of the women 192. They 

all, the women particularly, appreciate the books, the librarians reporting 

that the discussions over the book tables show just as much knowledge 

of the books as those in a branch library. . . . More than 4,000 

books have been drawn since September roth.” 

An illustration shows prisoners choosing books, and other good illustrations 
add to the interest of a most attractive report. 
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LiprRaRY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION.—The first meeting of the 
Twenty-Second Session was held at the Central Library, Shoreditch, 
on Wednesday, 11th October, 1916, when Mr. W. Benson Thorne, 
the Honorary Secretary, opened an informal discussion oa ‘‘ Our- 
selves and Our Affairs.’’ The first question discussed related to 
the desirability of holding professional meetings in war-time, and 
the kind of meeting which was likely to be most profitable. In 
—— the question, the opener said that it was very desirable 
that we should all be deeply convinced of the value of public 
libraries at the present time. From the discussion which ensued, it 
was clear that there was a unanimous feeling among those present 
that meetings ought to be held, that they should be quite informal, 
and that the public libiary should be continued in the fulness of 
its strength. The question of a memorial to those members of the 
profession who fall in the war was next discussed, and some ex- 
cellent suggestions were forthcoming; and we draw particular 
attention to the following : (1) That an album of photographs and 
cuttings relating to all library workers on service should be pre- 
pared. (2) That the names of members of the L.A.A. who 
fall should be regularly printed with the Association’s Annual 
Report. (3) That there should be an annual “ Memorial Night ” 
when those who fell could be especially remembered. (4) That an 
excellent position for a central memorial would be in or near the 
Reading Room of the Biitish Museum. (5) That an illustrated 
volume with a complete roll of honour be published ; or, as an 
alternative, the printing of a complete roll of honour at the end 
of the war as one of the L.A.A. Series. Before proceeding 
further with the evening’s business it was unanimously resolved 
to adopt the idea of the Album of photographs and cuttings at 
once, the hon. editor of the Library Assistant having undertaken to 
prepare the volume. The question of extending hospitality to 
colleagues who might find themselves in a strange land or town for 
a short time was also discussed. Mr. Thorne thought that many of 
us would be willing to meet colleagues for a meal or for a little 
conversation, to visit any wounded or sick in the hospitals who 
might find themselves many miles from home, to meet trains from 
the provinces, &c. One or two other minor points were discussed, 
and a most enthusiastic meeting closed with a vote of thanks to 
Mr. W. C. Plant for kindly allowing the meeting to take place at 
Shoreditch. 


NORTH-MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 26TH ANNUAL 
MEETING.--The 26th Annual Meeting of the N.M.L.A. was held at 
Sheffield on October 12th, when representatives from Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Staffordshire and Yorkshire attended. The members were welcomed 
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at the Public Library by the President (Mr. Samuel Smith, of 
Sheffiel(]), and inspected the Ruskin Museum and Library, where 
choice editions and works of art were displayed by Mr. Gill Parker, 
the curator. The Cathedral was next visited, and the members 
then proceeded to the Town Hall, where they were entertained to 
tea by the Lord Mayor of Sheffield. Mr. Councillor Appleyard, J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman of the Public Libraries Committee, received the 
visitors, supported by other members of the Committee and Town 
Council. The Annual Conference followed, the chair being occupied 
by Mr. Smith. The President spoke on various topics of vital 
importance, and on the subject of war economy questioned whether 
the savings that Librarians and committees were now effecting 
should not be accumulated with the object of furthering library 
needs in the future. Mr. Smith spoke of the work of the N.M.L.A. 
during the year, and the continued increase in membership, and 
had pleasure in proposing Mr. Councillor Appleyard, J.P., the 
Lord Mayor elect, as a member of the Association. This was 
unanimously carried, and five other members were elected at this 
meeting. The Hon. Sec. (Mr. W. A. Briscoe) presented his annual 
report showing that the year had been one of continued activity 
and progress. Various meetings had been held during the year, 
and twelve new members had been enrolled, making an increase 
of forty-two during the past three years. The best wishes of the 
N.M.L.A. were extended to all members with the colours. Refe- 
rence was made to the part public libraries throughout the country 
had taken in the present crisis, and the services they had rendered 
and would further render in the world of education and industry. 
Mr. W. P. Woolston (Hon. Treasurer) presented a very gratifying 
financial statement. The association would start the new year 
having met all expenses out of the current year’s income, with a 
satisfactory balance in hand. Mr. Reginald W. Brown (Northamp- 
ton) presented an interesting summary of the proceedings of the 
Library Association meeting held in London. The officers for 
1916-17 were elected as follows: President, Mr. R. W. Brown 
sage ae ; Vice-President, Mr. W. H. Walton (Derby) ; 

on. Treasurer, Mr. W. P. Woolston (Notts.), 3rd year; Hon. 
Auditor, Mr. John Cox (Ilkeston) ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. A. 
Briscoe, 4th year. Mr. Brown, on being installed as President, 
extended an invitation to the Association to visit Northampton, 
and expressed his desire for an Educational Conference to further 
the question of co-operation between schools and libraries. There 
were many improvements libraries could effect, and many new 
schemes worthy of consideration, which he hoped would be dis- 
cussed during the present year. He hoped to see every town and 
village with the means of obtaining books either by the erection of 
libraries or through the existing libraries in the district. Mr. W. H. 
Walton, Vice-President, invited the Association to visit Derby, and 
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spoke of the many difficulties libraries and librarians had to con- 
tend with at the present time, but were surmounting. The coun 
representatives were elected as follows: Derbyshire, Mr. Fred. S. 
Little (Derby) ; Leicestershire, Mr. J. F. H. Bates (Leicester) ; 
Lincolnshire, Miss Joan Webster (Lincoln) ; Northants, Miss Kate 
E. Pierce (Kettering); Nottinghamshire, Mr. J. W. Harding 
(Stapleford) ; Staffordshire, Mr. Arthur Vinen (Leek) ; Yorkshire, 
Mr. Gill Parker, (Sheffield) ; Mr. F. W. Topping (Loughborough) 
was appointed L.A. representative. Mr. J. W. Harding (Notts 
representative) protested against too much war economy, some of 
which was no economy at all. Librarians must strive to organize 
new schemes during the present period so they may be ready for 
inauguration after the war. Mr. Bates (Leicester), Mr. Vinen 
(Leek), and Miss Webster (Lincoln) also spoke. The Education 
Committee was appointed, comprising the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, ex-President, Miss Kate E. Pierce, Mr. Potter Briscoe, and 
Miss Mizpah Gilbert (Newark). An expression of sympathy was 
forwarded to Mr. Potter Briscoe owing to his long illness, and the 
wishes of the members conveyed. The members then in- 

spected the Public Library. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS.—The Special Period 
has been fixed for the Literary History Examination, 1917, as 
1810—1840. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TECHNICAL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. 
To the Editor of THe Lrprary WorLD. 


Dear Sr1r,—A Special Committee of the Library Association 
Council has been appointed to “ prepare a report upon the ways 
and means of strengthening public, technical and business libraries 
in industrial centres.” 

This Committee cannot have too much information before 
preparing its report. In due course a question paper will probably 
be issued, but it is impossible for such a paper to be exhaustive, 
or for every point of view to be foreseen. I wish to ask members 
to send me any information or publications which they may think 
useful to the Committee, and particularly to state the needs of their 
own districts. By so doing the members will give the Committee 
trustworthy information before the question papers are returned. 
All letters will be submitted to the Committee. 

Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST A. SAVAGE, 


CENTRAL Pustic LIBRARY, Hon. Sec. (pro tem.) to Technical 
CovENTRY. Libraries’ Committee. 
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MONTHLY REUNIONS. 
To the Editor of THe Liprary Wor LD. 


Dear Sir,—I understand it has been decided that no regular 
monthly meetings are to be held this year, and feel quite sure that 
there were excellent reasons for this decision. 

But although the usual supply of papers and formal discussions 
is impossible just now, it is quite likely that many of the younger 
members will greatly miss the monthly reunions, and the oppor- 
tunities they give for friendly chat. I have, therefore, decided 
to invite the members of the L.A. and A.L.A. to gather here 
once a month during the winter. 

There will be no formality, a comfortable room and light 
refreshments, and, when possible, interesting exhibits will be pio- 
vided--those who are present must “do the rest.” There are a 
cinematograph and epidiascope here, so that members if they can 

et films or interesting lantern slides can brighten the programme. 
e epidiascope will show books, prints, and drawings, not ex- 
ceeding 8 by 8 inches in size. 

The first reunion will be arranged for on Wednesday, November 
15th, at 7.30 p.m., that is if I receive 12 postcards from members 
promising to attend not later than a week in advance. If I don’t 
receive a dozen cards the reunion will not take place, and I will 
inform everyone who has written that the gathering is “ off’ for 
that date. If the idea is appreciated, I shall then arrange for a 
monthly reunion. 

Faithfully yours, 
J. Y. W. MacALISTER. 

Tue Society or MEDICINE, 

1, WiMPOLE STREET, Lonpon, W. 

[Although this issue of Tue Lrsrary Wor tp appears too late to be of use 
in connection with the preliminary reunion, we have published this letter 
to show the extent of the writer’s kindness, and in the hope that the 
reunions may become a regular feature he:eafter.—Ep]. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor of Tue LipRARY WORLD. 


Re An ALBUM OF Honour. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to the idea suggested in your editorial 
this month re a collection of photographs of library workers on 
active service, it may interest you to know that at a meeting of 
the Library Assistants’ Association held on the 11th October, it 
was unanimously resolved that an Album of Honour shall be com- 
piled, consisting of photographs of all library workers on active 
service, whether members of the Association or not, and such 
newspaper cuttings and other printed material as may be obtainable. 
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As I have been honoured with the editorship of the volume, 
may I appeal for the assistance of your readers in making this 
interesting record as complete as possible ? 

Chief librarians could render me much assistance by arranging 
for the collection of a photograph of each member of their staff on 
service, as well as any printed material which may appear locally. 

Any form of photograph will do (preferably in uniform, of 
course), but postcards lend themselves very well to mounting on a 
standard mount. 

Faithfully yours, 
HENRY A. SHARP. 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, Honorary Editor, The Library Assistant. 
Town HALL, Croypon. 


COMMITTEE OF WOMEN LIBRARIANS. 
To the Editor of Tut LiprRARY WORLD. 


Dear Sir,—With the profoundest desire to agree with Miss 
Pierce, I really must, as a member of the L.A.A., join issue with her 
on her statement that this Committee was “ formed solely on the 
initiative of two or three women librarians.” A few years ago 
the Council of the L.A.A. resolved that a committee of its women 
members should be formed in order, as you say, “ to galvanise 
into a sense of their opportunities and educational needs the 
women already in the profession.” The Committee was formed, it 
co-opted the ready, generous aid of “‘ the more prominent women 
librarians,” it parcelled out the United Kingdom, and circularised 
all women library workers on its special objects. This Committee 
was financed by, and reported to, the Council of the L.A.A., and 
it did most valuable work. 

The so-called ‘‘ Committee of Women Librarians ”’ consisted, 
curiously, of almost exactly the same membets. For its special 
work of electing a councillor it did pay its own way, of course. 
But before the L.A.A. Committee was formed, the women, as 
far as I know, had never organised themselves at all. Therefore 
your statement that the Committee was an off-shoot of the 
Women’s Committee of the L.A.A., if not literally exact, is so 
practically. It may be galling to the ladies to think that “ mere 
assistants ’’ may have initiated their efforts. It is, however, true. 

I regret to learn that the Committee has automatically ceased 
to exist. Some of its members are still apparently unaware of its 
demise ; moreover, it is a pity, since a little common counsel might 
have prevented the stupidities in the article of which you complain. 


Faithfully yours, 
EX-COUNCILLOR, L.A.A. 
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British Museum 
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BY 


GERTRUDE BURFORD RAWLINGS. 
Price S/=- Net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 
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LONDON, W.C. 
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TIGER-WOLVES. 
By FRANK HAMEL (Author of 
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Ilustrated. Demy 8vo Cloth, Ba. net. 
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my 123. 6d. net. 
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Tamson.” With Illustrations by H. K. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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WHEN THE WICKED MAN .. By 
Guy Tuorns. Author of ‘* When it was Dark. 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
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BY 
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